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FOREWORD 


The Committee of the William Morris Society is 
indebted to the Principal, Staff and Students of the 
Canterbury College of Art, who have done the de- 
sign and printing of this Lecture as a tribute to the 


memory of William Morris. 


The Secretary, William Morris Society, London 
October, 1956 


BERNARD SHAW AND 
WILLIAM MORRIS 


THIS IS A YEAR of centenaries or bi-centenaries, from that 
of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart in January to those of J. J. 
Thompson and Woodrow Wilson in December. It is crowd- 
ed with anniversaries. There seems almost to be a contest in 
the Elysian fields amongst the mighty dead, queueing up for 
recognition, like the shades thronging to meet Odysseus on 
his journey to the brink of the nether world. But amongst 
them all, none is more certain of world-wide centenary cele- 
brations than the eponym of The Shaw Society. Tonight's 
joint meeting of The Shaw Society and The William Morris 
Society honours two men who were linked together by 
more than their personal friendship. Bernard Shaw, younger 
by twenty-two years than Morris, lived to a great age. It is 
only six years since his death, sixty years since the death of 
Morris. They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in 
their deaths they were far divided-— by fifty-four years. 
Shaw, much more than any other writer, treasured the words 
of Morris and kept his memory green. It is because of this 
that we can consider the two men together, not only when 
they were both alive, but in the half century since the elder 
of them was lying in his grave at Kelmscott. Yet to deal with 
either of them with their voluminous writings and manifold 
activities, let alone what has been written about the one or 
the other, would be a formidable task, even for a series of lec- 
tures. Every year since Morris died a book or pamphlet has 
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been written about him, as many as were written about Shaw 
in the last half of his life. To traverse the two vast kingdoms 
which these bards in fealty to Apollo hold, in the space of 
an hour, is a task that is perhaps beyond anyone’s powers, 
certainly beyond mine. So I must borrow the humble words 
of the chorus to Henry V and 

Suppose within the girdle of these walls 

Are now confin’d two mighty monarchies . . . 

Turning th’accomplishment of many years 

Into an hour glass. 
Therefore tonight I cannot deal with both. I must stick to 
Shaw in relation to Morris and take Morris for granted. 
After all, it is the Shaw centenary. 

But it is still too vast. I must select a few years only from 
the first period of Shaw’s adult life, from 1876 to 1896, and 
re-tell a little of what happened when these two bright par- 
ticular stars were in conjunction and opposition. From this 
there may emerge in the discussion some views as to the 
effect of Morris upon Shaw. That there was an effect, no one 
can possibly query. But what was the effect? There certainly 
is nothing of what one usually looks to see in the friendship 
of two men of genius, where one of them is younger by a 
generation. The influence of Morris as a poet is not shown 
in the poetry of Shaw, for Shaw wrote no poetry (a few 
verses only) : he once astonished Morris by confessing his 
inability to do so. Nor is it shown in prose writing: for the 
prose of Shaw is as different from that of Morris as chalk is 
from cheese. Nor is it shown in Shaw carrying forward 
Morris’s manifold activities in the arts and crafts - apart from 
the application to his own books of lessons learned from the 
Kelmscott Press. Shaw can hardly be said to carry on the pre- 
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Raphaelite tradition, even though he made the claim that he 
did so with Candida and hinted at it again thirty years later 
with Saint Joan. Nor finally, does Shaw follow Morris in the 
type of house chosen for life in the countryside. Shaw’s Cor- 
ner is very different from Kelmscott Manor. In short, Shaw 
never plays the sedulous ape to Morris. Yet of Shaw’s atti- 
tude to Morris there can be no question. On the literary side 
only: 

‘William Morris has made himself the greatest living 

master of the English language, both in prose and verse, by 
picking up the tradition of the literary art where Chaucer 
left it’. 
This was during Morris’s life. Nearly forty years later, Shaw, 
looking back to the three score years of Queen Victoria, des- 
cribed Morris as ‘the greatest poet, the greatest prose writer, 
and the greatest craftsman of the reign’. The same sort of 
tribute is paid again and again. These remarks, casually ap- 
pearing, are clear evidence, quite apart from Shaw’s writings 
specially devoted to Morris. But since these tributes come 
from a man on whose style in speech or writing there is little 
perceptible influence stemming from Morris, we have to 
search for something else in Morris that affected Shaw. What 
is it? Undoubtedly it was Morris’s personality and outlook 
on art and life, especially his social outlook, especially his 
Socialism. It is this last that was common to both. It is this 
where the influence of Morris was abiding. 

Now let us go back to four score years ago. 

When Shaw, at the age of twenty, left Ireland for London, 
Morris was already famous throughout Europe as a poet and a 
master craftsman, but he had not as yet made his voice heard 

1January 19, 1895, from Our Theatres in the Nineties, Vol. 1., p.14 
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on public questions. Yet Morris had never from his earliest 
* manhood shown any tame acceptance of Victorian England. 
He was in the line of Keats, Shelley, Browning and other 
poets of ‘the romantic revolt’, On the other hand he was 
aware of the writings of Carlyle and his school, the Feudal 
Socialists; aware also of the Christian Socialists, Charles 
Kingsley and F. D. Maurice, who founded the Working 
Men’s College in Crowndale Road, where John Ruskin and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti were its art teachers. But the Chart- 
ist movement was in its last decline and the echoes of it may 
only have reached him dimly. All these different influences 
however, showed themselves indirectly: and his defiant out- 
look was that of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. In his 
poetry Morris retold the stories of other times and recreated 
the world of the past. 

Gifted with a quite unusual power of understanding the 
periods of history and with an exceptional insight into the 
life of the Middle Ages, Morris saw how the craftsman had 
been degraded into a mere cog in the machine, though he 
did not teach a hatred of machines, as has been vulgarly sup- 
posed. He saw, too, the goods produced in the mid-nineteenth 
century. He saw their ugliness and pierced through to the 
root cause in the division of labour and the toilsome life of 
the labourers. Noting this mortal disease of the domestic 
arts whereby ugliness reigned along with Queen Victoria in 
Buckingham Palace and Balmoral as well as in the tenements 
and hovels of the poor, he saw on the other hand that art, 
in its process of perishing had reached the stage of becoming 
the preserve of a small section of the upper classes. All that 
art had meant in the life of mankind was becoming narrowed 
down to fine arts for fine ladies and fine gentlemen. Morris 
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detested this anaemia of the arts just as he detested the flat 
ugliness of the ordinary consumption goods. Morris reached 
a two-fold conclusion: first, that art must perish unless it be 
a people’s art; secondly, that the worker must be an artist 
and the artist a worker, for art, he held, was the expression of 
man’s joy inhis labour. To this latter Morris first applied him- 
self. Rich enough to have a house built according to his fancy 
and to be decorated by his pre-Raphaelite friends, he found 
that there was no furniture in the market that he could toler- 
ate. Soheset himself to be the maker of goods that would be 
produced by worker-artists, that would serve their use, be a 
pleasure to the eye, a joy to the maker and the user. Morris 
developed, to quote the words of Shaw, into ‘one of the 
most famous men of the nineteenth century, who was 
not only a successful employer and manufacturer in the bus- 
iness of furnishing and decorating palaces and churches, but 
an eminent artistic designer, a rediscoverer of lost arts, and 
one of the greatest of English poets and writers’.1 

Morris became more and more sure that all his capacities 
as a craftsman would be thwarted, narrowed and confined 
in the England of Mr. Gradgrind; and not only his own capa- 
cities but the million-fold potentialities of all other workers; 
while even what little could be done by him, or by all other 
artists, could not be appreciated by the mass of the people. 
The consciousness of this comes out poignantly indeed in his 
Earthly Paradise in lines well enough known about ‘the idle 
singer of an empty day’, like those 

Who strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 


1p.186 from The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism, Capitalism, 
Sovietism and Fascism. June 1928 
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Where tossed about all hearts of men must be; 

Whose ravening monsters mighty men shall slay; 

Not the poor singer of an empty day. 
The poet saw the problem but did not see how he could solve 
it. But, in the words of Shaw: ‘Later on he finds his destiny 
as propagandist and prophet, the busy singer of a bursting 
day’. In those years after 1876 Morris found inspiration for 
courage and struggle. Shaw wrote: ‘Iceland and the Sagas 
helped by changing the facile troubadour of love and beauty 
into the minstrel of strife and guile, of battle, murder and 
death. Incidentally he achieved the summit of his professional 
destiny by writing the greatest epic since Homer, Sigurd the 
Volsung.’ Then, for the first time, he plied pen and voice in 
public against the jingoes who wanted war with Russia at 
the time of liberation of Bulgaria from the Turks. In May 
of the same year, 1877, came his anti-war Manifesto with its 
astonishing conclusion for one who was still a member of the 
Liberal Party led by Gladstone. 

“Working men of England, one word of warning yet; I 
doubt if you know the bitterness of hatred against freedom 
and progress that lies at the hearts of a certain part of the 
ticher classes in this country; their newspapers veil it in a 
kind of decent language; but do but hear them talking 
amongst themselves, as I have often, and I know not whether 
scorn or anger would prevail in you at their folly and insol- 
ence. These men cannot speak of your order, of its aims, of 
its leaders, without a sneer or an insult; these men, if they had 
the power (may England perish rather !) would thwart your 
just aspirations, would silence you, would deliver you bound 
hand and foot for ever to irresponsible capital.’ 

Over five years have to pass before Morris becomes a 
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member of the first of the Socialist Societies from which the 
present movement claims descent. 

In those years Shaw was educating himself in London, and 
soon began to write his novels: 

In 1879 at the age of 23 .. . Immaturity 

y> 1880 45 5) 9 9 24.-.~ The Irrational Knot 

4 IB8I 5, 5, 5) 9 25 --- Love among the Artists 

j> 1882 55 99 49 99 26... Cashel Byron’s Profession 

y 1883 5, 5) 99 9) 27---+ An Unsocial Socialist 
Now it is noticeable that in the first three Shaw shows the 
same hatred of the shams and pretensions in matters of art, 
the same dislike of the conventions and hyprocrisies of so- 
ciety as Morris. So Shaw is already very near to Morris, 
while neither is a Socialist. In January, 1883 Morris joins 
the Social Democratic Federation and studies hard at Marx 
and others. Shaw, that same year, is also reading Marx and 
becomes a Socialist. He wrote : ‘ Marx opened my eyes to 
the facts of history and civilisation, gave me an entirely fresh 
conception of the universe, provided me with a purpose and 
mission in life.’ 

Shaw was also attending Socialist meetings and so first 
came into contact with Morris. Not only Morris, but Henry 
Mayers Hyndman, founder of the Democratic Federation in 
1881. Shaw described the meeting over half a century later. 
‘I read Karl Marx and then found that none of the rest had. 
And so I took to the street corner as an evangelist of Social- 
ism. In this way I became known to the leading Socialists of 
the movement before we had all quarrelled and divided into 
rival societies; and so it came about that I found myself one 
evening at a social gathering of the Democratic Federation 
(later the Social-Democratic Federation or S.D.F.) with 
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Hyndman and Morris present as colleagues in that body. . . 
~ I was soon in triple conversation with him and Hyndman, 
as our proletarian friends were a little out of it when we three 
got going. Hyndman could talk about anything with a 
fluency that left Morris nowhere. He was a most imposing 
man, and seemed to have been born in a frock coat and top 
hat... 

‘He was a leading figure in any assembly, and took that 
view of himself with perfect self-confidence. Altogether an 
assuming man, quite naturally and unconsciously. 

‘Morris was quite unassuming : he impressed by his obvious 
weight and quality. On this occasion he disclaimed all capac- 
ity for leadership, and said he was ready to do anything he 
was told, presumably by Hyndman as chairman of the Fed- 
eration, plus the leader who had called him as a disciple. I 
smiled grimly to myself at this modest offer of allegiance 
measuring at sight how much heavier Morris’s armament 
was; but Hyndman accepted it at once as his due. Had Morris 
been accompanied by Plato, Aristotle, Gregory the Great, 
Dante, Thomas Aquinas, Milton and Newton, Hyndman 
would have taken the chair as their natural leader without 
the slightest misgiving, and before the end of the month have 
quarrelled with them all and left himself with no followers 
but the devoted handful who could not compete with him, 
and to whom he was a sort of god.”! 

This picture of Morris and Hyndman can now be supple- 
mented by the picture Shaw gives of himself at that time. Of 
An Unsocial Socialist, the first published (serially in Today 
March 1884 - Dec. 1884) but fifth written, G.B.S. says, ‘it 
made me acquainted with William Morris, who to my sur- 

1William Morris, Artist, Writer, Socialist, by May Morris. 
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prise, had been reading the monthly instalments with a 
certain relish. But that only proved how much easier it is to 
please a great man than a little one, especially when you share 
his politics.’ 

‘I did not know my England then. I was young, raw from 
eighteenth century Ireland, modest, and anxious lest my 
poverty and provinciality should prevent me from correctly 
representing the intelligence, refinement, conscience and 
good breeding which I supposed to be as natural and com- 
mon in English society as in Scott’s novels. I actually thought 
that educated people conscientiously learnt their manners and 
studied their opinions - were really educated, in short - in- 
stead of merely picking up the habits and prejudices of their 
set, and confidently presenting the resultant absurd equip- 
ment of class solecisms to the world as a perfect gentility. 
Consequently the only characters which were natural in my 
novels were the comic characters, because the island was (and 
is) populated exclusively by comic characters’. 

Here, then, are the pioneers of the rebirth of socialism in 
Britain. Soon there were not one, but three societies, the 
S.D.F. of 1883, the Fabian Society of January 1884, the Soc- 
ialist League with the first number of Commonweal edi- 
ted by Morris appearing in January 1885. Into their history 
there is no need to go further. It is enough if I can cull from 
the pages of Commonweal in its first three years something of 
the activities of Shaw in connection with Morris. But here 
once more, like the baffled chorus to Henry V, I must ‘on 
your imaginary forces work’, if we are to get the picture. 
For it is hard to conjure up that ‘season of art’s spring birth 

1From the 1905 preface to Cashel Byron’s Profession (No. 4 of the 

Novels of his Nonage). 
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so dim and dewy’ whenall the socialists in London numbered 
a few hundred, when they were all in and out of one ano- 
ther’s houses, when as Shaw relates, the Fabian Society was 
not yet Fabian and its policy was to some extent anarchist. 
This of course never applied to Sidney Webb, who was to be 
Shaw’s political companion for the rest of their lives. 

That there was a tinge of anarchism appears from one of 
the first mentions of Shaw’s writing by William Morris. This 
is a little review in the Commonweal of April 1885: 

‘The first number of the Anarchist has appeared, with art- 
icles by Elisée Reclus, G. B. Shaw and Henry Appleton. Of 
course the honesty and enthusiasm of the writers are beyond 
all question, but we cannot think that they make their posi- 
tion quite clear. In any case we welcome the temperate dis- 
cussion of differences between various Socialist schools, in 
the hope that the obvious necessity for revolutionising so- 
ciety will force us all to study the question so diligently that 
the path may at last become plain to us.—W.M.’ 

Fifteen months later again the first of Shaw’s novels to be 
published in book form has appeared, and William Morris 
wrote the following review. It is a review by Morris of the 
first visible work of a man who was then nearly half his age. 
It might be taken as a model. 

‘A mere novel bearing on the face of it no controversial 
opinion, might not seem a suitable subject for review in 
these columns, but even apart from the author’s well-known 
views and his power as a Socialist lecturer, a Socialist will 
find much in Cashel Byron’s Profession to interest him as a 
Socialist. Everything that Mr. Shaw writes must bear with 
it an indictment against our sham society, and it would be 
harder to find more incisive criticism of its follies than in 
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this book. Perhaps, to a reader not a Socialist, and therefore 
not in the secret, it would seem to be nothing more serious 
than a fantastic piece written on pessimistic lines, as all 
clever modern novels are, and with no further aim in it; 
but anyone must be forced to admit that it fulfils the first 
function of a novel by amusing the reader. As in all literary 
works of art, one is bound to accept its special atmosphere, 
which doubtless at first might rather confuse the ordinary 
reader, since the plot which one has to accept as possible 
consists of the development of the love at first sight of a 
very rich and refined young lady for a prize-fighter. The 
said heroine is not very much alive, is rather the embodiment 
of the author’s view of life than a real personage; but the 
hero is most carefully studied and very successful, and every 
one of the minor characters is highly finished and natural. 
Indeed, Mr. Shaw gives very good penn’orths in the matter 
of invention of incident, and is almost reckless in the care 
which he bestows on his scenes, as witness the sparring 
match before the African King in the Agricultural Hall, or 
the burst of confused excitement on studious solitude after 
Byron’s great fight with Paradise. Mr. Shaw sees his scenes 
clearly and accurately; indeed more after the manner of a 
painter than a dramatic writer. This is a quality which is 
much rarer than is generally supposed in these days of word- 
painting. It is probably a defect which naturally goes with 
it that the scenes are, as far as their artistic effect goes, 
isolated and lacking in the power that accumulation gives: 
the whole story rather leaves off than comes to an end, also. 
However, this is a defect which it shares with all novels of 
this generation that have any pretence to naturalism. As 
Mr. Shaw is quite successful in establishing his claim to keen 
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observation and vivid representation, one must not quarrel 
- with him for not attaining to what is mostly beyond the 
aim of a modern novel, but which both Scott and Dickens 
now and then touched—the unity and completeness of a 
great drama. Whatever is attempted in “Cashel Byron’ is 
done conscientiously and artistically —W.M.”! 

The same summer of 1886, Shaw wrote for Common- 
weal a long two page review under the title ‘Mr. Auberon 
Herbert and Individual Liberty’. Shaw, aged 30, shows that 
mastery of controversial style which never failed him later. 

Their close association, with whatever differences of 
opinion, is shown by the extent to which Shaw spoke for 
the Socialist League. In 1885 he was already lecturing 
frequently to Socialist League audiences. He lectured four 
times at the Hammermsith Branch, once at Farringdon Hall, 
once at Marylebone as well as at the Stratford Free Speech 
Protest Meeting in November. One of the lectures was 
entitled ‘Socialism and Scoundrelism’, and by the account 
in Commonweal it was a transformation under socialism 
of the seven deadly sins into as many virtues. Other favou- 
rite titles at that time were “Driving Capital out of the 
Country’ and “The Division of Society into Classes’. About 
this period there were persistent attempts by the police 
to suppress socialist meetings and on September 27th, 1885 
it is recorded: ‘Victory over the Police by Radical Social- 
ists at the West India Dock Gates’, when Shaw, the Rev. 
Stuart Headlam and others spoke, for Shaw, like Morris, 
took a prominent part in what was to develop into the 
fight for free speech. Whilst Shaw gave help to the Social- 
ist League, he was also attaining a closer personal acquain- 

1From Commonweal. Vol. 2. No. 27 Saturday, July 17, 1886, p.126 
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tance with Morris whose house he thus visited frequently. 
Later Shaw’s famous paper to the Social Science Section of 
the British Association in 1888 (which was afterwards one 
of the Fabian Essays of 1889) was actually written in Morris’s 
house on the Thames, Kelmscott Manor. Reciprocally, 
Commonweal was publishing the programme of activities of 
the Fabian Society. For instance, in October 1885, Common- 
weal lists their meetings. Morris’s meetings in 1885 show 
with what keenness he plunged into public speaking, hard 
though he found it and was always to find it hard. Shaw on 
the other hand, having started earlier in life to learn the 
difficult art of speaking in public, soon became a master of 
it; and certainly, when I used to hear him speak, I would 
have classed him as one of the half-dozen best speakers in 
Britain. Two other items I take from that Commonweal of 
1885. First, a little note by William Morris on the proposed 
baronetcies to be given to G. F. Watts and Sir John Millais: 

‘Mr. Millais, once a great painter, now a great picture- 
dealer, seems to have accepted. His acceptance does not 
disgrace his second calling’. 

The second is from William Morris speaking at the Annual 
General Meeting on what Commonweal ought to be. He 
said that he was ‘very conscious that the literary character of 
the paper should be maintained. He, for one, could not offer 
to the workers what he did not himself think good’. 

Not only were the socialists in spite of their divisions all 
together in the middle 80's, but they gave a warm welcome 
to the numerous exiles from countries of Europe, parti- 
cularly from Russia. 

Amongst the Russian revolutionaries best known to Bri- 
tish socialists was Sergei Kravchinsky who wrote numerous 
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books (such as Russia under the Tsars and novels such as The 
- Career of a Nihilist) under the name of Stepniak. He lectured 
to the Socialist League and at Hammersmith often enough. 
When in 1895 he died through a railway accident Morris 
spoke at his grave. It had been put about in the usual way 
that Stepniak had in his last years turned away from his old 
opinions. Morris denied this as ‘a lie’ and very vigorously 
stated that “Stepniak died as he had lived, a revolutionary to 
the end’. Shaw, moving in the Morris orbit from 1883 on, 
came to know Stepniak very well: and the acquaintance was 
close enough for Shaw to take one of his plays in draft to get 
Stepniak’s advice. What advice did he get? On this I have a 
vivid memory of a conversation with Shaw just forty years 
ago. It was the middle of the 1914-18 war. Five years before 
that O. H. Mavor, known as the playwright James Bridie, 
told me how in the King’s Royal Rifles camp he had asked 
the sergeants’ mess of that crack regiment what author in 
their opinion knew most about soldiers and soldiering: and 
received as answer not any of the names that might have been 
expected, like Rudyard Kipling, but the confident unan- 
imous reply ‘Bernard Shaw’. So therefore one day I asked 
Shaw how he came to write Arms and the Man. This, to my 
recollection, is what Shaw related: 

‘I wanted to write a play to destroy the romantic idea of a 
soldier as a sort of knight in armour. It was when we had all 
been reading Mommsen with his picture of Julius Caesar as 
against the perfect knight Vercingetorix. I got the notion that 
if I could show a cavalry charge against a battery of machine 
guns it would be a dramatic illustration of my argument. I 
asked everybody who seemed likely to know if this had act- 
ually happened since the maxim gun. Nobody knew. At last 
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I asked Sidney Webb, to whom I should have gone at first, 
and of course he knew the answer. Webb said: “Wasn’t 
there something like that in the Serbo-Bulgarian war?” 

“What war?” 

“The Serbo-Bulgarian war.” 

“Never heard of it.” 

Then I went and read it up in the British Museum and it was 
all as Webb had said. So I laid my play in Bulgaria.’ 

But there was more to it than that. Shaw went on to tell 
how after he had done a first draft he went to Stepniak to ask 
him to read his play and advise him if he had got Bulgaria 
right. 

‘Stepniak said: “I really know little about Bulgaria. But 
there is a comrade who does. He has only come recently: and 
before he became a revolutionary he was an officer with the 
Tsar’s navy and as such was in the Serbo-Bulgarian war. He 
can tell you. I'll send him round.” 

‘Soon afterwards the Russian ex-naval officer came to see 
me. He was very formal. He said, in rather halting English: 
“My friend Stepniak has asked me to meet you as a social- 
ist who has written a play about the Serbo-Bulgarian war, 
about which I know something. I am willing to do what my 
friend Stepniak asks. So if you will read your play to me, 
very, very slowly, I shall listen.” 

“He was a magnificent figure, a tall, broad-shouldered, 
fair-haired Russian, with moustache and flowing beard, flash- 
ing eyes, perfect teeth. As soon as I saw him, I made him my 
model for Sergius. 

‘So I began to read Arms and the Man. I said: “‘I shall read 
the stage directions first.” He bowed and said: “That will be 
perfectly all right.” 
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‘T began with the rich man’s house, a large three-storied 


mansion. 
Russian. 


Shaw. 


Russian. 


Shaw. 


Russian. 


Shaw. 


Russian. 


Shaw. 


Russian. 


Shaw. 


Russian. 


Shaw. 


Russian. 


“Stop, Stop!” 

“But I have only begun.” 

“Stop! There are no three-storied houses in Bul- 
garia. There are hardly any two-storied houses.” 
“In the library of this house...” 

“Stop! There are no libraries in Bulgarian 
houses.” 

“This is obviously the house of a rich man, 
actually a general in the Bulgarian army.” 

“Stop! There are no generals in the Bulgarian 
army.” 

“Very well. Colonel Petkoff.” 

“Stop! There are no colonels in the Bulgarian 
army.” 

“Allright. Major Petkoff.” 

“Stop!” 

“O come, surely there must be colonels and ma- 
jors.”” 

“My dear Sir, it is very difficult to make a Bulgar- 
ian into a private soldier. It is almost impossible to 
make a Bulgarian into an officer. I know this for a 
fact. I was the Admiral of the Bulgarian fleet, a 
flotilla on the Danube. You cannot conceive of a 
Bulgarian colonel. But I believe we did make one 
or two of them into majors in the end - but only 
after the pourparlers for an armistice had begun.” 


‘And so it went on all the time. So I remade the play, using 
what he had told me in the dialogue.’ 
For what he had put in the dialogue, Shaw was attacked by 
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London critics, to whom he replied in his 1898 preface to 
Arms and the Man and other Plays Pleasant, claiming that his 
description of the wealthy Petkoffs was an accurate sketch 
‘of the first apings of western civilization by spirited races 
just emerging from slavery.’ Rather, I should say, it was an 
accurate sketch of a stage in Shaw’s own political outlook 
that was to reach its extreme in Fabianism and the Empire 
(1900), deleted by his riper judgment from the canon of his 
collected works. 

When we leave 1885 we find Shaw’s activities as a speaker 
at the Socialist League meetings on the increase. In the latter 
half of 1886 alone Shaw speaks at least once a month to the 
Socialist League branches. For example, on July 24, 1886 : 

‘Meetings have also been held in Hyde Park, at which com- 
rades Sparling and Chambers and G. B. Shaw have spoken’ 
*. . . other lecturers have been G. B. Shaw (“Unearned 
Increment”)... and William Morris (“My Education’’).’ 

The last lecture at Hammersmith of 1886 was December 
11 when Shaw spoke of ‘Malthusianism and Socialism’. On 
the following evening William Morris lectured to them on 
‘Early England’. Shaw’s titles in 1886 include ‘Laissez-Faire’, 
‘The Unemployed’, “Thieves’, “Why Don’t We Act Up 
to Our Principles?’ and ‘Some Illusions of Individualism’- 
all stimulating Shavian titles. A parallel picture of Morris’s 
speeches in that year shows him on the platform at least once 
a week, His lectures outside London took him to East Anglia, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire and Dublin. Consider these many 
meetings and remember that Morris was at the same time 
editing Commonweal, writing almost the greater part of 
it, including the serial publication of that gem of English 
literature and of socialist thought ‘The Dream of John Ball’, 
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together with all his work in the arts and crafts, running his 

’ business as a manufacturer, and finally, regularly attending 
and driving forward the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. 

They were giants in those days. 

But the next year 1887, was even more prolific. Shaw 
added these topics to his titles: “The Dangers and Fallacies 
of Individualism’, “The Rent of Ability’; ‘Radicalism and 
Socialism’; and ‘Choosing a Career Nowadays’. Shaw 
was lecturing at least once a month to the Socialist League 
and both Sidney Webb and Philip Webb (by then on the 
Committee) also spoke for it. On Easter Monday, 1887 
200,000 people in Hyde Park (April 11) demonstrated 
against the Coercion Bill. Here Shaw elected to speak from 
the Socialist League platform. He is quoted as declaring ‘that 
if England had the right to rule the Irish against their will, 
any foreign country had the same right to rule the English’. 
That same day - the fortieth anniversary of the famous 
Chartist Demonstration at Kennington — Morris was away 
in the North addressing the Northumberland Miners in a 
huge open air gathering, where he was received with roars 
of applause. Six weeks later they shared a platform in Vic- 
toria Park, where Morris moved an Anti-Coercion resolu- 
tion and Shaw vigorously seconded it. Morris often spoke 
twice a week, with many such open air meetings. His lecture 
subjects extended to “True and False Society’ and ‘Mono- 
poly’; from “The Poetry and Sagas of the North’ to ‘The 
Policy of Abstention’. He also wrote - and acted in - a two- 
act play ‘Nupkins Awakened: or The Tables Turned’ - and it 
was often presented after its first performance on October 15, 
1887 - which was greeted rapturously by Bernard Shaw. And 
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nine years later in his Dramatic Opinions and Essays he 
recalled once more his delight in a tribute headed William 
Morris as Actor and Dramatist. 

I have to pass over the detail of the year 1887 with its re- 
cord of the two men of genius, and over the years following, 
till in 1890 Morris was thrust out of the editorship of Com- 
monweal by the anarchists who captured the Socialist League; 
and, suddenly overtaken by a most serious illness, he had to 
keep his socialist activities largely within the bounds of the 
Hammersmith Socialist Society. Shaw was a frequent lec- 
turer there, as well as visitor to Kelmscott, the story of which 
he has told with inimitable grace in his introduction to May 
Morris’s last volume of her father’s work. 

Then comes the prolonged illness: and on October 6, 1895 
Morris for the last time takes the chair for Shaw lecturing at 
Hammersmith. A year later, at the age of 62, Morris was 
dead. Shaw’s eulogy of him in the Saturday Review appeared 
on October 10, 1896. After his death, a myth grew up; 
Morris was subjected to the ‘canonisation’ process. He was 
hoisted up into his niche as a plaster saint. He was presented 
as a well-intentioned but woolly-minded artist with unfor- 
tunate leanings towards socialism. He had written and he had 
done beautiful things, but was so utterly impractical that he 
wanted society to scrap machines and go back to the Middle 
Ages. He was a sentimental socialist, an artistic socialist, a 
Utopian socialist. All the hosts of the Philistines, from Gath 
and Ashdod unto Askelon, scornfully referred to him as 
‘artycrafty’ and finally as ‘goody-goody’. The myth grew 
and spread into Europe where I found it vigorous a year or 
two after the first world war. In the U.S.A. the myth seems 
to be flourishing still. Shaw gave it short shrift. 
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Reviewing Mackail’s Life of William Morris in the Daily 
~ Chronicle of April 20th, 1899, Shaw sharply criticised it for 
its treatment of Morris as a socialist. 

“Mr. Mackail knows little more about this part of Morris’s 
life than might be gathered by any stranger from the 
available documents’. 

Bound up with the fight for free speech were the street 
corner exploits that had such value for Morris. Mackail, 
writes Shaw, treats them as ‘slightly vulgar follies’. Shaw 
concludes that Mackail ‘makes Morris’s Socialism produce, 
on the whole, the effect of a mere aberration’. 

Nearly two score years later Shaw derides the myth- 
mongers in passing toa positive statement: ‘Morris's writings 
about Socialism, which the most uppish of friends regarded 
as a deplorable waste of the time and genius of a great man 
... really called up all his mental reserves for the first time’. 

Often as Shaw calls up Morris in the last fifty years of 
his life, it is seldom or never to criticise. Others abide his 
censure, Morris is free of it. Morris is of his company, along 
with Mozart and Michelangelo. 

For a short time, indeed, this betrayed Shaw himself into a 
minor version of the myth. He longed to think of Morris 
as coming close to Shaw’s Fabianism. This, however, was 
part of a common urge amongst the divergent socialists of 
the nineties—a Homeric fight between Greeks and Trojans 
over the body of Patroclus. With Morris dead, each and 
every socialist society wanted to claim him for its own. 

But Shaw soon dropped this: and in his magnificent passages 
on Morris in 1936, he most explicitly reaffirmed what Morris 
stood for. 

‘Morris, when he had to define himself politically, called 
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himself a Communist. Very often, of course, in discussing 
Socialism he had to speak of himself as a Socialist; but he 
jibbed at it internally, and flatly rebelled against such faction 
labels as Social-democrat and the like. He knew that the 
essential term, etymologically, historically and artistically, 
was Communist; and it was the only word he was comfort- 
able with. 

‘It must not be inferred that he had any prevision of Soviet 
technique or any other developed method of Communist 
organization. Nobody had, or could have, in his time. He 
was on the side of Karl Marx contra mundum.’1 

For nearly twenty years after Shaw’s last meeting under 
Morris’s chairmanship, the British theatre is being raised 
from the dead like Lazarus by the powerful work of the play- 
wright. The genius of Ibsen, whose The Doll’s House first 
received amateur performance in 1888 under the guidance of 
Eleanor Marx, with Shaw playing the part of Krogstad, 
yields place to the genius of Shaw. Before 1914 he is acknow- 
ledged by the younger playwrights who follow in his foot- 
steps: and within another ten years there is to be seen Sean 
O’Casey, who calls Shaw ‘my master’. He is ever in high 
debate, public or private, with public figures, some of them 
those who were young men in the eighties and nineties, 
some of them coming to the fore in the Edwardian decade. 
One afternoon over forty years ago I met Cunninghame 
Graham in his Knightsbridge flat where, as he told me, 
Hilaire Belloc, G. K. Chesterton and Bernard Shaw had been 
with him a week earlier. There had been high debate amongst 
the four of them. I said I supposed Shaw came out top. 
‘Well,’ said Cunninghame Graham, ‘there is no question 
1Morris as I Knew Him; May Morris (1936). 
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about it. Shaw has it up there (tapping his head). But in fact 
~ Belloc bore everybody down, simply by his superior vol- 
ubility.’ 

Before the reigns of the recent Georges Shaw was known 
both to Europe and the English-speaking world. He was 
famous. With the opening months of the 1914-18 war he 
became infamous. His Commonsense about the War brought 
him a flood of obloquy and furious denunciation, not only 
from the gutter press, but from his fellow-intellectuals and 
fellow-Socialists, and some of them demanded he be shot 
like a mad dog. But it was they whose minds were unbalanced 
by the shock of war, it was they who became moutons 
enragés in that panic stampede of autumn 1914. 

At the Fabian lectures in the Kingsway Hall that autumn 
Shaw in his speech shook some of the audience back into 
sanity. When he spoke of jingoes who sacked and gutted 
the shops with German-sounding names in the East End of 
London and of the ravings against all Germans that were 
being uttered by panic-stricken men and women carried 
away in the torrent of Chauvinism, he got little enough res- 
ponse for a while from his audience. So he paused, and then 
said: 

‘Many of you must know the great play of Euripides, the 
Bacchae, which has been translated into beautiful English 
verse by my friend Dr. Gilbert Murray. You will remember 
how the women in that play, the Bacchantes, under the in- 
fluence of the god Dionysus, go mad, and roam the country- 
side in the darkness, seeking to tear the wild beasts of the 
mountain limb from limb, with hand and mouth. The King 
Pentheus tries to stop the orgy and is himself torn in pieces: 
and his mother, also among the Bacchantes, finds in the 
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morning that she is holding not the head of a wild beast she 
has killed, but the head of her own son. 

“There are women in Britain today who have gone mad in 
the pursuit of the wild beasts, who are killing Germans with 
their mouths. On the morrow when they awake after their 
frenzy they will find in their laps the heads of their slaugh- 
tered sons.’ 

The effect of these words on the audience was that of an 
electric shock. It almost resembled the effect upon the 
Athenians of that play of Aeschylus, when, as we are told, 
men fainted and women fell into the pangs of travail. Shaw 
to rescue them from the emotional upheaval he had caused 
then turned once more to his reasoned statement along lines 
which he had set out with such courage in his Commonsense 
about the War. 

Shaw in his Intelligent Woman's Guide (page 492) said of 
Morris that his ‘abhorrence of Capitalism was far deeper 
than that of persons of only ordinary mental capacity and sen- 
sibility’. So it was with Shaw and the 1914-18 war. So too 
when the war brought revolution. It had a profound effect 
on him. Half-way between the wars Shaw recalls the early 
days and William Morris in his 1931 preface entitled ‘Fabian 
Essays Forty Years Later: What they Overlooked’. 

“The distinctive mark of the Fabian Society among the rival 
bodies of Socialists with which it came into conflict in its 
early days, was its resolute constitutionalism. When the 
greatest Socialist of that day, the poet and craftsman, 
William Morris, told the workers that there was no hope for 
them save in revolution, we said that if that were true there 
was no hope at all for them, and urged them to save them- 
selves through parliament, the municipalities and the fran- 
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chise. Without, perhaps, quite convincing Morris, we con- 
vinced him that things would probably go our way. It is not 
so certain today as it seemed in the eighties that Morris was 
not right.’ 

Within another ten years Shaw expresses yet keener dis- 
illusionment with the political fabric he had helped to weave, 
when he is asked a question about William Morris by 
Hesketh Pearson. 

‘The truth is that though Morris died long before the founda- 
tion of the Labour Party in Parliament, and its acceptance 
as the official Opposition and finally as the Government 
under a socialist Prime Minister, had brought the Fabian 
policy to the test of experience and smashed it, Morris knew 
by instinct that the Westminster Parliament would sterilise 
the socialists, corrupt or seduce them, and change them from 
intransigent revolutionists into intriguers for Cabinet rank as 
Yesmen and bunk merchants in the service of the governing 
class, claiming all the time that they represented the interests 
of the proletariat. I was twenty-two years younger than 
Morris, and had not then gone into the history and nature 
of the Westminster Party system .... 

“Yet I had my share of Morris’s instinct. I knew and preached 
that the Marxian Class War was not really a class war, as 
half the proleteriat was parasitic on property and was keep- 
ing the whole south of England as conservative as Bond 
Street or Oxford University; but I knew that it was none 
the less a war; and I very much doubted whether capitalism 
would give in without bloodshed.’ 

But do not conclude from this or other such utterances of 


1Bernard Shaw: His Life and Personality by Hesketh Pearson pp. 96 & 97 
Letter written by G.B.S. sometime before 1942. 
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disillusion that Shaw ever made a formal renunciation of his 
political creeds, or that, having chosen a different path from 
Morris in his thirties, he became a disciple of Morris as 
an octogenarian. Undoubtedly Morris’s outlook was that of 
what in those days was called a ‘red revolutionary’ or as the 
newspapers of today in their simplicity would classify as 
‘a Red’. Shaw escapes any such simple classification. As 
was finely said in a memoir written immediately after his 
death: 

“Shaw wasan artist. He should not be judged primarily asa 
thinker, despite his prodigious mental energy and vigour. 
All the contradictions in the world can be found jostling one 
another in the ocean of his output. Greatness and pettiness of 
ideas rubbed shoulders, all illumined and immortalised in the 
alembic of a transcendent style and wit. He was a Marxist 
and an anti-Marxist, a revolutionary and a reformist, a 
Fabian and a despiser of Fabianism, a Communist and a cru- 
sader against super-tax. 

“Only the dull would seek to construct an abstract intel- 
lectual system out of the myriad crossing strands and cur- 
rents, of Ibsen and Marx, of Henry George and Jevons, of 
Nietzsche and Samuel Butler, of Lamarck and Bergson (but 
not of Freud — he never fell for that), of Plato and Thomas 
Aquinas, that weaved and interweaved and were transformed 
in the furnace of his thought and his imagination.”2 

There are other men and women whose names may be 
linked either with Shaw or with Morris to make a theme for 
discussion. But I for one have always felt an intense interest 
in the linking of these two great artists, these two great soc- 
ialists. There is something we can justly think of with pride 


tLabour Monthly, December, 1950, p. 531 
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that these two, each living his adult life in the Thames valley, 
should have made such a stir in the world. Their range was 
enormous, their activity prodigious, their influence still on 
the increase. 

But there is something more, common to each, that will 
cause the Shaw Centenary to be celebrated in countries far 
from his native land, or from the scene of his triumphs. 

It is that these were not men of the moment, like those 
whose transient reputations flare up like meteors and like 
meteors vanish. 

They looked steadily and worked steadily to a future 
where both art and life would be fulfilled, in the higher 
stature of the whole of mankind. 
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